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Thirty-ninth Annual Report 


In reporting the events of 1951 we begin with the passing of 
one of our founders, Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black. The Annual 
Meeting of 1951 had elected him a Vice-President together with 
Mr. R. S. Robson, but we were not long to have his name on our 
list of officials ; for he passed away on September 8th. Among the 
other offices he held Mr. Black was Hon. Sec. from 1925 to 1945 : 
by his kindliness and enthusiasm he drew many to take an interest 
in their Church’s history and by his knowledge and writings he 
enriched the Society. 

The Annual Meeting adopted an amended Constitution. One 
of the changes was a higher rate of subscription, in which we hope 
our members who were not at the meeting will acquiesce with 
cordiality and understanding. The amount of the subscription, 
which is still small compared with those of sister societies, is really 
remarkably little to pay for the issue of the “Journal” and for the 
maintenance of the Library and Archives, both matters of great 
importance to future generations. 


The Annual Meeting also appointed a Finance Committee to 
examine the Society’s finances and report to Council. It was 
ascertained that, in addition to Miss Kelley’s work as Curator and 
Archivist of the Society in connection with unofficial MS.S, papers 
and other collections, a very large part of her time is occupied in 
dealing with official reports and archives of the Church and its 
Congregations and in business connected with them, on behalf of 
the Church. The Treasurership Committee was therefore con- 
sulted ; and it agreed to appoint Miss Kelley Keeper of the Church’s 
Rolls and Records. The part-time salary attached to this office 
is paid by the Treasurership Committee; and the Society’s funds 
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are thereby considerably relieved. The Council is much indebted 
to the Treasurership Committee and to our own Finance Com- 
mittee. 

We have especially. to thank the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. 
Morrison, and the new Hon. Auditor, Mr. J. Y. Combe, for much 
thought and care over the Society’s financial affairs. Our thanks 
are also due to Mr. A. F. Price, who has been Hon. Auditor for 
a number of years and has now retired. 

We have to report with regret that at the end of the year it 
was discovered that some valuable piecés of silver and pewter had 
been stolen. The thief was tried and he was sentenced and some 
of the property recovered. But, although search continues, we 
fear some pieces are irrecoverable. The arrangements for secur- 
ity have been improved. 

The Annual Lecture was given on October 16th by the Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Nuttall on “Movements for Union 300 years ago” which 
proved stimulating to those who heard it. We must also record 
a recital by the Rev. F. P. Copland Simmons and Mrs. Simmons 
in aid of our funds, for which we offer cordial thanks. 

There are now 186 Congregational, 133 Ordinary and 36 Life 
members on our books. This is a nett decline of 29 and is due to 
deaths, the closing of Congregations, removals and a few resigna- 
tions. We hope every member will try to add another to our 
membership. 

The Society received many accessions of books and records 
during the year. 

Our voluntary workers have made progress in their work 
during the year for which we are truly grateful; but an effort to 
induce further workers to come forward has not so far been 
successful. Those engaged in this work find it really fascinating. 

The Council again requests that the grant of £50 by the 
Assembly and the arrangement for rent be continued. 


S. W. CarRuTHERS, President 
J. F. Marguts, Hon Secretary. 


Members of the Council tg9¢1-2 


President and Librarian—Dr. S. W. Carruthers, M.D.. Ph.D. 
Vice- esas 8 oa Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., D.D. 
R. S. Robson, Esq. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. D. Morrison, 25 Rowsley Avenue, menien, N.W.4. 
Secretary—Rev. J. F. Marquis, B. An 85 Woodland Rise, N.10. 
singer Curator and Editor of the “Journal’”—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 22 Peel 
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Librarian’s Report 


1950. Steady, though not rapid, progress has been made in 
cataloguing, and in the systematic arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, for the double purpose of ready access, and of efficient 
and easy removal to the new Church House when the time comes. 
The binding of damaged books under the Pilgrim Trust scheme 
has been supervised by Miss Kelley, who had collected together 
during the past five years such books as needed and were suscept- 
ible of this treatment. A number of workers have used the 
Library, some doing their research there, and others borrowing 
books. I have also given advice in several instances as to lines of 
study, to persons writing theses or monographs. 


1951. The Library continues to be used by students and 
workers, and I have also continued to give advice as to lines of 
study. Progress in cataloguing and arrangement has, however, 
been much slowed down, owing to my age, the unreliability of my 
health, and other circumstances. It is with great regret that | 
have decided that I can no longer give the needed time and toil to 
this work, and must therefore resign my office. My hope was that 
I might complete plans for the arrangement of the books in the 
new premises, and have them placed in readiness for an easy and 
rapid transfer. I have prepared on two occasions carefully 
measured plans, in considerable detail, for their arrangement in 
the accommodation offered in the new Church House; but in each 
case they had to be scrapped because of changes in the architect’s 
plans. 


In this, my last report, | would again record my own indebted- 
ness and that of the Society to Miss Kelley. During five years in 
which my time was fully occupied in the Church House, she 
persevered in disheartening drudgery among damaged and damp- 
sodden books. She dried, cleaned, sorted, and placed them on 
shelves, thus saving many precious volumes. Without that devoted 
preliminary work, what I have done in cataloguing and arrange- 
ment would not have been possible. 


S.W.C. 
28 February 1952 


[The Report of the Archivist-Curator is omitted owing to the fact that the 
printing space was more urgently required. Ed.] 
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Presbyterians and Independents 
Some Movements for Unity 300 years ago 


The Twenty fourth Annual Lecture delivered in 
Marylebone Church Hall on 28th October 1951 


by Geoffrey F. Nuttall, D.D. 


In the 1640’s, Professor Perry Miller has said, “the turmoil of 
civil war gave centrifugal forces a long-sought opportunity”.(!? 
In the early 1650’s, just 300 years ago, the stage was set for a 
centripetal return, for fresh movements towards unity. With the 
victory at Worcester on 3 September 1651 hopes dawned of a new 
era of political peace and religious toleration. On 24@) February 
1652 the Commons passed an Act for a General Pardon and 
Oblivion. As a result even John Bidle, “the father of English 
Unitarianism ”, as he has been called, was released from the 
imprisonment to which he had been condemned some years before. 

Watch, however, was still kept against dangerous writings. A 
fortnight before the passing of the Act of Oblivion, John Owen, 
Dean of Christ Church but not yet Vice-Chancellor or a D.D., 
who was in London to preach Ireton’s funeral sermon, presented 
himself with other ministers at the bar of Parliament with a 
petition against the Socinian Catechesis Ecclesiarum Poloniae 
(commonly called the Racovian Catechism), then just published 
in England. A Committee of 40 was appointed to confer with the 
ministers and to report back. This they did on 2 April, when 
they presented a list of the “ blasphemous and gross errors ” found 
in the Catechism by the ministers ; and as a result order was given 
that the Catechism be publicly burned. The ten ministers with 
whom the Committee conferred were John Owen, Philip Nye, 
Sidrach Simpson, William Strong, John Durie, William Bridge, 
William Greenhill, Adoniram Byfield, George Griffiths and Thomas 

Harrison.“ All of them are known Independents, saving Byfield, 
who had been scribe to the Westminster Assembly, and Durie, 
who may be described as a free lance working for Christian unity 
internationally, and of whom more in the sequel. Nye, Simpson, 
Bridge and Greenhill were four of the seven ‘Dissenting Brethren’ 
in the Assembly. 

Owen and his friends were not content, however, merely to 
condemn; for on 10 February they also offered proposals for the 
better propagation of the gospel. A smaller Committee of 14 was 


(1) Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650, Harvard, 1933, p.269. 

(2) not 10 Feb., as H. J. McLachlan, Socinianism in Seventeenth-Century England, 
1951, p.187, and D.N.B., s.v. Bidle; see Commons Journals, vii.96 and Joanni 
Bidelli . . . Vita, 1682, pp.22 f. : 

(3) For these, and for most_of the names mentioned in this paper, see D.N.B. and/or 
Calamy Revised, ed. A. G. Matthews, Oxford, 1934. 
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appointed by the House to receive their proposals, together with 
proposals from any other persons, and to report back, and duly 
met with the ministers on the following day. Fifteen ministers 
met the Committee, the same ten (except Griffiths), who met the 
other Committee, together with George Marshall, Augustine 
Plumsted, Matthew Barker, Richard Lee, Ralph Button and Jenkin 
Lloyd. Of these, again, Barker and Button are known Independ- 
ents. 

Meanwhile, the invitation to “other persons” to offer proposals 
did not go unheeded. Two sets of proposals were offered by 
Baptist groups, one of them signed by Henry Jessey, whom we 
shall meet again. These sets were apparently not published but 
remain among the Duke of Portland’s MSS. at Welbeck Abbey ; 
the former was printed in 1739 in an appendix to Zachary Grey’s 
Impartial Examination of the Fourth Volume of Mr. Daniel 
Neal’s History of the Puritans. Published Proposals for Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel came from Captain Robert Norwood, a 
recalcitrant member of the church ministered to by Sidrach 
Simpson and a sympathiser with the eccentrics Robert Crab and 
Thomas Tany; while a published Fourth Paper was presented by 
Major William ‘Butler, the future Major-General, with a preface 
signed R.W., who has been plausibly identified with Roger 
Williams. It is this preface which contains the striking statement 
attributed to Cromwell that “he had rather that Mahometanism 
were permitted amongst us than that one of God’s children should 
be persecuted”. 

The Humble Proposals of Mr. Owen, Mr. Tho. Goodwin, Mr. 
Nye, Mr. Sympson, and other Ministers, @) which they subscribed 
on 18 February, were also printed. Twelve further names, both 
ministerial and lay, were now added to the original fifteen. Among 
the ministers were Thomas Goodwin and William Carter, the two 
other surviving ‘Dissenting Brethren’ in the Westminster 
Assembly, (Jeremiah Burroughes, the seventh, having died in 
1646). Among the laymen were the regicides and future Major- 
Generals, Edward Whalley and his son-in-law William Goffe. 
For some The Humble Proposals were not radical enough. They 
were attacked in Butler’s Fourth Paper and also by John Milton in 
his Sonnet to the Lord Generall Cromwell : 

deraisi “new foes arise 

Threatning to bind our soules with secular chaines : 
Helpe us to save free Conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose Gospell is their maw”. 


(1) Hist.. MSS. Comm., 13th Rep., App., Pt. I., 637; Z. Grey, op. cit., iv. app. 
pp.144-8. 

(2) reprinted in Transactions of Congreg. Hist. Soc., ix.1 (Apr., 1924), pp.22-8, where 
Powicke plausibly argues from the presence of the name of Thos. ‘Goodwin in the 
title that. the name of John Goodwyn among the signatories (Commons Journals, 
vii.259) is a mistake for Thos. Goodwin. 
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Milton’s Sonnet was written in May, by which time The 
Humble Proposals had also reached Kidderminster ; for on 7 May, 
in the first of a series of letters preserved in his manuscript corres- 
pondence at Dr. Williams’ Library, Richard Baxter wrote to Durie 
that he had seen them. Baxter did not know Durie, but “ for 
matter of acquaintance with you,” he wrote, “I am not solicitous, 
knowing the nearness of the relation of all the sons of God, and 
the likeness of their spirits and sameness of their affections to his 
church and cause. It seems to me,” he continued, “ that : 


The way to our cure is not for any one party to propound 
their own desires singly, and seek to have their way pro- 
moted ; nor for different parties to thrust in their different 
proposals, each one absolutely discovering their desires ; 


nor yet to begin with the decision of doctrinais ; 


nor to tender only motions for propagation of the gospel by 
way of preaching, neglecting those differences that are the 
core of our misery. It is the difference of the godly and 
learned in matter of discipline and worship that so long 
hath hindered our peace; that caused and kept open our 
wounds; all the rest sprang out of this. Here ergo must 
our cure begin. To which end men’s judgments must be 
convinced; their consciences satisfied. And ergo men 
must hear each other speak. That which hath ruined us 
is, that each party trusteth to their carnal weapons and 
advantages, and will not debate the case with those brethren 
that are in their power as if they were on equal terms. As 
if they had got as much inequality and mastery over men’s 
judgments and consciences as they have over their bodies 
and estates; when indeed after all their conquests con- 
science is unconquered, till Scripture and reason conquer it. 


When the Episcopal party had power, they will impose 
without dispute; when the Presbyterians have power, they 
will do the like with the Episcopal (though not with others), 
not suffering them to plead their cause in the Assembly; 
now the Independents have power, it’s like they may think 
it's a losing of the advantage that God hath given them to 
set all right (that is, in their way), if they should take them- 
selves as on equal terms, and debate the case, and abate of 
their rigour, for accommodation and peace”. 


For a conference such as he deemed desirable Baxter held it 
would be sufficient to chodse “ some few men (4 or 5) of each of 
the 4 differing parties (Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent and 
Erastian); such as Bishop Hall, Usher, Brownrigge, Morton of 
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that party; Marshall, Vines, &c. of that; Jos. Simonds, Greenhill, 
&c. of that.” 


Durie did not reply till 29 October, when he asked pardon for 
the delay on the ground that in May “I was then landed within 
a day’s journey of Stockholme ” and that his return “was not long 
ago”. “The Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel”, he 
wrote, 


“is revived, and it is now seasonable to agitate something 
about this subject in a public way. ... Yesterday the 
revived committee did sit, but I could not be there. : 
But I heard the result of the deliberation between them 
and the ministers that met with them was this, that the 
committee desired the ministers against the next meeting, 
which is to be the next week, to give in their advice con- 
cerning the way of calling together some who should consult 
of the way how to proceed towards the reconcilement of 
differences and the propagating of the gospel. I was told 
by one who was there present that my. Lord General 
| Cromwell] made a proposal much to the same effect which 
you mention in your letter to me, only that he would have 
more taken in than the 4 parties which you mention, viz. 
all such as are counted godly, though not of any of these 
parties ; but how this can be done with any hope of success 
| know not; and how to exclude any that may be counted 
godly, I cannot well fancy neither, . . . except it be this, 
that because these 4 parties have somewhat within their 
principles and in their way, wherein they are nearer one to 
another than the godly of other parties do, and that there- 
fore they are more likely to compose their differences 
sooner, than if they be joined with others, that this may be 
a just ground to have them to meet first, and see what they 
can agree upon; that when they shall have done that which 
God shall direct them to do, then the meeting may be con- 
tinued with others by certain degrees”. 


Durie allows the possibility that some may have the purely 
political purpose “ to see the weakness of all sides, and keep them 
at odds, according to that crafty maxim Divide et impera. But I 
really hope and believe (whatever may be thought of some partic- 
ular men) that the’ House doth uprightly intend and seek the true 
way of propagating the gospel”. He suggests thirteen rules “ for 
the directive part of the conference”, and adds in a postscript that 
“the committee met this week the second time, but they only con- 
(1) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.90. I have modernised spelling and punctuation. For access 


to the MSS. in his care, and for permission to quote from them, I have to thank 
Dr. Williams’ Librarian. 
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ferred among themselves about the order of their proceeding, and 
what they have determined is not as yet known to me”. 

On 20 November Baxter replied to Durie, further discussing 
the project for a conference of representatives of the various 
religious parties with a view to mutual reconciliation. “ Three 
things are here in question :’” he wrote; 1° who should be the 
persons employed in the consultation; 2° what the subject of the 
consultation should be; 3° in what order the work should be man- 
aged”. These three questions he considers at very great length, 
with many divisions and subdivisions. The reason, he writes, 
why he named only four parties to be represented was 

“because I knew of no more that differ in judgment but the 
Seekers and Papists. For Arminians and Anabaptists, 
they differ one in doctrinals, the other in part of worship; 
and I doubt not but they should be admitted, and we may 
easily accommodate for church union, or at least associative 
union, with all them that are peaceable. And for the other 
two sorts: 1° I know not whether they are within the 
compass of the rule; for some of the Seekers say Scripture 
is lost in antichristian darkness; and others that ’tis a rule 
for the infant, imperfect Church only, and a perfecter rule 
by the Spirit and prophets to be expected; besides, they 
deny all of [the] Church’s ministry and ordinances. [2°] 
And for the Papists, [ doubt not but there are godly per- 
sons among them; but 1° many: of them, though they 
believe the truth of Scripture, yet believe it not to be 
sufficient, or to contain all things necessary to faith and 
life ; and others deny it was ever intended as a law and rule; 
2° if there should be any consultation with them, it would 
never be fit till we are united among ourselves; and then 
for my part I think such an attempt to be pious and laud- 
able; 3° but I conceive it would be undertaken to the 
Church’s greatest advantage by the Sovereign Power treat- 
ing about it with foreign States, and moving for an equal 
Council to that end; and I will not despair of our rulers’ 
attainment of so blessed an end’. ) 


This letter was delayed in reaching Durie through the forget- 
fulness of its bearer, and Durie then waited a further fortnight 
in the hope of being able to acquaint Baxter with the course taken 
by the Committee; “ but having endeavoured to learn what their 
purpose is”, he wrote on 6 January 1653, “I find nothing settled, 
but a suspension of all proceedings tacitly yielded unto”. He 
offered, however, “something further to be considered of between 


(1) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.83. 
(2) D.W.L. MSS. 59.6.88. 
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us”, namely, “what should hinder ministers . . . from intending 
and maintaining a correspondence among themselves ?” 

“In France where the Church of Christ lives in the midst 
of her enemies, and hath been for many years like unto the 
bush which burned and was not consumed, the believers and 
ministers there have been able to practise this, and God 
hath preserved them and multiplied them incredibly. 
What you can suggest about this matter I would be glad to 
know. 


I have understood that you have drawn up a form of 
Church discipline and government, which the 4 parties of 
whom we hoped a meeting might be obtained could agree in, 
which might be offered unto them to facilitate their con- 
junction; if you have any such draught in a readiness . . . 
and if I may have a sight thereof, you shall find me as ready 
as any to go along with you”’.“) 


Baxter replied on 5 February. “As for the motion you make 
for ministers to treat without further authority, it is above half 
a year”, he wrote with justifiable pride, “since I have set afoot 
such a treaty here in Worcestershire”. He had also included a 
plea for a conference in the Humble Petition he had drawn up, 
which had been subscribed by “ above six thousand” Worcester- 
shire men, and presented to Parliament on 22 December. He now 
sent Durie the Proposals for the Worcestershire Association 
shortly to be printed in his Christian Concord. He also asked 
Durie’s advice, together with Ussher’s, if Durie could obtain this, 
whether an explicit profession of the Deity of the Holy Ghost, a 
point Bidle had denied, was necessary.‘?) To this Durie replied on 
22 February that he had conferred with Ussher, and that both 
Ussher and he did hold such an explicit profession tobenecessary.‘ 


On 9 April Durie wrote again to say that he was about to leave 
_ England for Sweden, “to do good offices between the nations, that 
we may correspond as brethren in public concernments for mutual 
safety and tranquillity and for the upholding of the interest of the 
Protestant cause’. Preparations for this journey had prevented 
him from personally effecting much in the advancement of the 
designs for such a conference as Baxter and he desired ; but he had 
“entrusted a faithful, judicious, godly and learned brother with 
the keeping and using of them for the advantage of your work. 
It is Mr. Griffith, minister of the Charterhouse here in London; 
he is a young man of an excellent spirit and good abilities, zealous 
for the aim of peace, no ways engaged in any party and well 
(1) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.7. 


(2) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.94. 
(3) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.79. 
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accepted of by all the orthodox”. Griffiths was to procure a 
meeting of the brethren, following one already arranged by Durie, 
and to “correspond with you in the business”.“) Durie enclosed a 
letter from Griffiths to himself, in which Griffiths expressed will- 
ingness to correspond, and promised that “If I can get a meeting 
in order to accommodation, I will, the union of brethren being 
dear”) to him. . Griffiths, we may recall, was among the ministers 
who had complained to Parliament of the Racovian Catechism. 


Durie does not mention, what appears from the Commons 
Journals, that meanwhile, on 11 February, the Committee appoint- 
ed to confer with Owen and his friends had at last reported to the 
House on The Humble Proposals, which had been reprinted as 
Proposals for The furtherance and propagation of the Gospell in 
this Nation® with slight revision and with the addition of sixteen 
“principles of our Religion”. The Proposals were debated 
seriatim during February and March and were in a fair way of 
being accepted; but on 20 April Parliament was dissolved and, for 
the time being, all hope of the Proposals’ adoption was lost. 


No letters from Griffiths to Baxter are preserved, though there 
is evidence in Baxter’s Reliquiae (ii.47, p.193) of contact between 
them; but in the event, “ by reason of an indisposition of health”, 
Durie did not go to Sweden at this time, and on 27 October he 
wrote again. He had not forgotten the project for an unofficial 
conference; but “ I have not been able to obtain one meeting about 
it amongst our brethren here”, he wrote. “ True it is that some 
have several times engaged to meet about it, but they never came 
all together; and such as came not being willing to act without 
those that were absent, the endeavours have been ineffectual”. “In 
the meantime”, he added, “let me tell you that the work and 
thoughts of union amongst brethren are not wholly laid aside”. 


Cromwell, for one, had by no means laid aside his thoughts of 
union. In this same October, according to a news-journal, he 
summoned a conference of ministers on his own account. 


“Several Ministers were treated with by his Excellency 
the Lord Gen. Cromwell, to persuade them that hold Christ 
the head, and so the same in fundamentals, to agree in love, 
that there be no such divisions among people professing 
godliness, as hath been, nor railing and reviling each other 
for difference in only some forms, There were Mr. Owen, 

1) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.80. 

2) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.87. 

3) dated 1653 but marked 2 [1652] by Thomason; some confusion in the chron- 
ology and bibliography ‘a, oat used by "the fact that Masson seems to have known 


of only the first issue, Shaw and Gardiner only of the second 
(4) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.81. 
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Mr. Marshal, Mr. Nie, Mr. Jessey, Mr. Harison and others, 
to whom the advice and council of his Excellency was so 
sweet, sO precious, and managed with such judgment, and 
graciousness, that it is hoped it will much tend to persuade 
those ‘that fear the Lord in spirit and truth, to labour the 
union of all God’s people”. 


Nor were efforts for unity lacking in the country at large. I 
omit further reference to Baxter’s Voluntary Association in Wor- 
cestershire, or to the Associations in imitation of it which soon 
sprang up in several other counties, as being sufficiently well 
known. We may notice, however, the following extract from a 
letter written from Exeter on 22 October 1653 and printed in the 
news-journal Mercurius Politicus (no. 176, p.2825) :— 


“This week we had in this City a publick day of humil- 
iation at two Churches where eight Ministers preached and 
prayed. Two grounds of this was pretended. 


1. The great hatred the Gospel and its Ministers is in 
at this time. 


2. To unite the honest people, but especially the Min- 


istery of this place; therefore the Presbyterians and 
Independants- joyned together in the duty, some at one 
place, some at another. I wish there may be as much sub 
stance found, as there hath beene noise made about this 
latter”. 


To return to London and John Durie. On 22 February 1654 
Durie wrote to Baxter as follows :— 


“Loving Brother in Christ, 

I shall now give you some account of our proceedings 
here at London to find the way of peace; which I hope the 
Lord hath mercifully directed and inclined our hearts unto. 
For at last by the unwearied solicitations used we have met 
several times; and at the last meeting, which was ten or 
twelve days ago, the most considerable men of both parties 
met in a competent number ; and, after a friendly consider- 
ation of some things which I offered in writing towards 
their unity, and some proposals made wltro citroque for the 
advance of the work, they came to this result ; that because 
expedition was desired to draw up a full and satisfactory 
form of agreement (for I led them only to the general heads, 
wherein I was sure there would not be any dissent), and 
that by a great number that could not be so well done as by 


(1) Seweral Proceedings of State Affairs for 27 Oct: to 3 Nov. 1653 


. a8 quoted in 
Cromwelliana, 1810, p.130 
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a few choice spirits; therefore they named a Committee of 
noted men of both parties, five of a side, whereof six 
should become a quorum; and the care of driving them on 
was referred to me. Now there is one, without whom the 
one side will not meet, yet out of town; and I suppose, till 
I write to hasten him, we shall not proceed. 

This is in brief the account that can be given of the 
Ministers of London; but there are more engaged in these 
thoughts than we, through the good hand of God, I hope, 
over his people. For my Lord Protector is forward in the 
work ; and this very day there is a meeting of ministers and 
of some from the universities at his lodgings in the Cock- 
pit. Let us pray for the Spirit of truth and peace to rest 
upon them”’.“) 


At last the long awaited conference took place. On 2 April 
Durie wrote: 


co 


“We are at home in a fair way of composing differences 
amongst our selves. For not only those that are in author- 
ity do endeavour it and heartily mind the ways thereof ; but 
at my earnest solicitation the ministers of both sides, viz. 
the chief leading men of the Independent and Presbyterian 
brethren, have had several considerable meetings, wherein 
the way of making up their breaches, and of walking 
together in unity as brethren, hath been laid to heart. And 
at last five of each side have been deputed, to whom the 
future proceedings and preparatives of a full agreement 
are referred. These are Mr. Marshall, Mr. Calami, Mr. 
Ash, Mr. Manton and Mr. Vines on the one, and Mr. 
Caryll, Mr. Nye, Mr. Sympson, Mr. Slater and Mr. Carter 
on the other side; who have met and set themselves in a 
course to proceed, which I hope will produce some blessed 
effect” .@) 


This unofficial conference, brought about by Durie’s indefatig- 
able labours after the manner suggested by Baxter two years 
earlier, is worth attention as the beginning of a definite attempt 
to reach ‘‘a full agreement” between five leading Presbyterians 
and five leading Independents, each group having been nominated 
by a wider group within their respective denominations. That it 
was held, and held “at Blackfryers’“) has been. known ;“ but not, 
I believe, the names of those who took part. It may be noted 
(1) D.W.L. MSS., $9.5.199. 

(2) D.W.L. MSS., 59.6.82. 


(3) . Durie, Declaration, 1660, p.23. 
(4) J. M. Batten, John Dury, Cihieags, 1944, p.129. 
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that, among the Independents Nye, Simpson and Carter were 
signatories to the Proposals offered by Owen’s group, but that 
Joseph Caryl and Samuel Slater are fresh names; and that neither 
Owen nor Goodwin, who, it is true, were not officially “Ministers 
of London”, are included. 


Durie, alas, was a man whose restless ardour made him more 
effectual in initiating a project than in carrying it through. “I 
am ready to be gone from hence beyond the seas again’, he wrote 
in this last letter, “upon the former design of reconciling the 
Churches”. “ Nor do I think it needful for me to stay any longer 
in these parts to attend this design”, he added, “ seeing the wheel 
is going, and I hope nothing will henceforth hinder it”. Neither 
from him nor from any of the ten ministers have we any account 
of what measure of success their conferring together achieved. 


Perhaps they did not, in fact, meet more than the once; for 
most of them were soon to meet on another platform which they 
may well have considered more important. On 20 March, a 
fortnight before Durie’s last letter, the Protector called into being 
the Board of Commissioners for the Approbation of Preachers, 
commonly called the Triers, consisting of 27 ministers and 11 
laymen. Among the ministers were two of the five Presbyterians 
from Durie’s conference, Marshall and Manton, together with all 
five of the Independents; while the three of the latter who had 
signed the Proposals were joined by their fellow-signatories Owen, 
Goodwin, Greenhill and Strong. We may conjecture that the 
conferences of ministers which we saw that Cromwell called in 
October 1653 and in February 1654 were preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of this new Board; for, apart from Harrison, who had 
just sailed for Ireland with Henry Cromwell, all those named as 
summoned to the earlier conference, including the Baptist Jessey, 
were now appointed Triers. Their work, and the favourable 
judgement of it by Baxter, has been often discussed. This even- 
ing it is sufficient to note that the Board’s composition did give a 
measure of practical expression to the Protector’s desire for 
Christian unity. . 


In the following autumn, in the first Parliament of the Pro- 
tectorate, the Commons appointed a Committee to nominate min- 
isters who should draw up a list of Fundamentals to be accepted 
in religion. This is the Committee to which Baxter was brought 
up from Kidderminster as Lord Broghill’s nominee, failing Ussher, 
who was excused on the plea of old age, and of which Baxter has 
left us a somewhat scornful account in the Reliquiae (ii.50-56, 
pp. 197-205). “‘ The Men that I found there”, he tells us, “ were, 
Mr. Marshal, Mr. Reyner, Dr. Cheynell, Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Owen, 
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Mr. Nye, Mr. Sydrach Sympson, Mr. Vines, Mr. Manton, and 
Mr. Jacomb”. This group, we may observe, was composed, once 
again, of both Presbyterians and Independents. There are three 
fresh names, those of Reyner, Cheynell and Jacomb; but Marshall, 
Manton and Vine for the Presbyterians had recently, we now 
know, met Nye and Simpson for the Independents in the unofficial 
conference arranged by Durie; Nye and Simpson, once more, had 
joined Owen and Goodwin in The Humble Proposals; while all 
four of them, together with Marshall and Manton, were now 
Triers. 

Baxter’s confessed disinclination to accept the list of Funda- 
mentals proposed by these ministers was due, perhaps, not only 
to his own peculiarly broad churchmanship but to his finding that 
it was Vieux jeu, an earlier and partisan list which the Independ- 
ents were now trying to foist on the present group. For when 
the Fundamentals are examined in the form in which, despite 
Baxter's criticisms, they were published, as The Principles of Faith 
presented by Mr. Tho. Goodwin, Mr. Nye, Mr. Sydrach Simpson, 
and other Ministers (1654), they are found to be no more than a 
reprint (with the relevant texts referred to instead of being printed 
in full) of the sixteen principles already printed in the Proposals.© 
This confirms, and perhaps explains the tone of, Baxter’s remark 
in the Reliquiae that “The great doer of all that worded the 
Articles was Dr. Owen: Mr. Nye, and Dr. Goodwin and Mr. Syd. 
Sympson were his Assistants; and Dr. Cheynell his Scribe: Mr. 
Marshall (a sober worthy Man) did something: the rest (sober 
Orthodox Men) said little, but suffered the Heat of the rest to 
carry all”. 


On 12 December the Committee duly reported the Funda- 
mentals agreed upon to the House, and in principle they were 
approved ; but in the following January Parliament was dissolved, 
and once again the work attempted would seem to have been to no 
purpose. On the very day of the Committee’s report the Socin- 
ian, John Bidle, was once more arrested ; and before its dissolution 
Parliament condemned Bidle’s books, like the Racovian Catechism 
earlier, to be publicly burned and their author to a further term of 
imprisonment. Owen followed this up with a vehement attack 
on both Bidle and the Racovian Catechism in his Vindiciae 
Evangelicae, published in May 1655. 

Thus in the three years from February 1652 to January 1655 
the wheel was come full circle. This time it was not till, as with 
other sufferers for conscience’ sake, Cromwell had intervened per- 
sonally, that Bidle was set free. In his tolerance Cromwell was 
like Baxter, for all the lack of confidence between them : both men 


(1) reprinted by Daniel Neal, History of the Puritans, iv. (1738).89 ff, 
(2) W. Cradock, Gospel- libertie, 1648, p.135. 
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were too far ahead of their time; and without such tolerance 
movements for unity were bound, sooner or later, to meet with 
shipwreck. 


Not that further efforts in this direction were lacking; they 
continued to be made throughout the 1650’s, especially in London, 
as is clear from Baxter’s manuscript correspondence and other 
sources. Nor was every Independent of the narrow kind. 
“Presbytery, and Independency”, wrote Baxter’s acquaintance, 
Walter Cradock, “are not two religions: but one religion to a 
godly, honest heart ; it is only a little rufling of the fringe”.“) The 
Independent, wrote John Cook, Solicitor-General during the 
Commonwealth, “counts every godly Presbyterian to be his deare 
brother, but not to be preferred before’ the truth”; and of the 
name Independents “and the word Presbyters, as it is used’, he 
added, “I wish they were extinct and buried”. So Baxter him- 
self wrote, “ You could not (except a Catholick Christian) have 
trulier called me, than an Episcopal-Presbyterian-Independent”.‘ 


In movements for unity, however, even tolerance and breadth 
of churchmanship are not enough. Few are willing for the abuse 
which the reconciler may expect to receive from both the parties 
he seeks to reconcile. Baxter was among the few. “ He is like 
one that will go one step on one side the Hedge, and another on the 
other side’, men complained of him. He replied: “ Your thorn- 
hedge hath enclosed but one corner of Christ’s vineyard, and |] 
have business in the rest. ... I will go sometimes on both sides 
the Hedge, though by so doing I be scratcht”. 

(1) Neither Shaw nor Gardiner, it appears, had seen these Principles in print. 
(2) John Cook, What the Independents would have, 1647, pp.12, 2. 


(3) R. Baxter, A Third Defence of the Cause of Peace, 1681, Pt. L, p.110. 
(4) ibid., Pt. II., pp.84 f. 


The Double Induction Charges 


On 26th February 1952 at a Joint Meeting of The Presby- 
teries of London North and South held at Marylebone Church, 
The Moderator of The General Assembly, the Right Reverend 
Dr. J. C. Bacon delivered the following Charge to the New Secre- 
taries viz.: Rev. F. G. Healey (Colleague and Successor to Rev. 
Dr. Harcus) as General Secretary, and to Rev. R. E. Fenn as 
Overseas Missions Secretary. 


“My Dear Brothers, 

I have been asked to address a few words to you in the nature 
of a charge. We are all conscious that this is an exceptional In- 
duction, both by the nature of the tasks to which we have inducted 
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you, and by the fact that this is only the second time an induction 
service has been held for a Secretary.“ My task is further com- 
plicated by the fact that there are two, one to be inducted to the 
post of Colleague and Successor to the General Secretary, and the 
other to that of Overseas Mission Secretary. 


You come to your tasks at a critical hour in the history of the 
nation and the church. But times of uncertainty and danger are 
usually also periods of great opportunity. It is no light matter 
to dare to attempt the tasks that will be immediately to your hands. 


May I briefly address you individually. The task of General 
Secretary in our Church is one which Committees have tried to 
define without much success. Some of your duties are obvious 
and the endurance test of Assembly and two Committee weeks will 
be very largely shaped for you. But during the rest of the year 
the work must to some extent be shaped, as it always has been, by 
the gifts and character God has given you. I know_that travelling 
can take up.a lot of time and will make your work pile up against 
your return, and yet you must know the Presbyterian Church 
of England if you are to serve it well. 


It will be yours to decide how to relate your work within our 
Church and your representing our Church on interdenominational 
bodies. Someone has said recently “The Kingdom of God has 
too many architects and not enough bricklayers”. You ought to 
remember that and whenever you have the chance, help the brick- 
layer. 


The task of the Secretary for our work Overseas is greatly 
influenced by the rise of nationalism. China and India, the scene 
of a large proportion of the Overseas work of our Church have 
changed fundamentally. It will be part of your task to interpret 
this change to our Home Committees, whose members may not 
always find it easy to cease being the parent church and become 
the elder brother or sister. You will need a heart and mind very 
sensitive to impressions from the Field. But if the relation of 
brotherhood and. equality can be reached, you will be able to help 
the Church at home. as one great common movement to evangel- 
ism surges through the whole Church of Christ. To accomplish 


this task we all need the right kind of literature that will persuade | 


the outsider to become a Christian, and will guide him in beginning 
the Christian life. 


I know you both fairly well and I am sure that you are both 
conscious of the need of attending to your own spiritual lives. If 
the Church is to be guided to its new opportunities, to satisfy the 
new urge to evangelism, which is very manifest, but strangely un- 
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tutored and in need of guidance, it must have in such key positions 
as you will occupy, men who have a live experience of what 
evangelism means. A small boy was asked what agriculture 
meant, and he replied—‘Agriculture is something like Farming, 
only Farming is really doing it’. Much of your work will (like 
agriculture) have some connection with the Kingdom of God. It 
can be redeemed by keeping it closely related to real work for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God and the lives of men”. 


(1) See Journal Vol. VIII. No. 3, pp 93-98 Induction of Dr. 


Harcus as General 
Secretary. 


Can the Society Continue the Journal 


The Editor has been criticised for the “high cost” of last year’s Journal 


taken in relation to thé total expenditure of The Society as a whole on its 
work, 


This—the Index Volume—appears in the Accounts as costing just over 
£82. Deducting from this the Index (£9 7s. 6d. for 350 copies); the 
Treasurer’s and Secretary’s Inset (included in cost), the cost of distribution 
and postage (£3 1s. 8d.); Advertisements (£10 10s.), it will be seen that the 
actual printing of 500 copies cost us £60 16s. 8d. Our Printers were 
generous. After meeting costs their profit was under £2 10s. and in 
addition they took an advertisement ! 


The Editor’s view is that the “high cost” of the Journal, so important 
a part of the Society’s work, is due to lack of enterprise on our part as 
readers and distributors. If the publication is to continue on its present 
scale, and the number of pages is reduced to the minimum that will allow 
for a square back, from those who value the Journal, the Editor—who is 
responsible for the costing—must ask assistance. The cost can be kept 
down by finding further advertisers and by selling at least thirty copies 
each year, beyond the present 360 sent out to members and Copyright 
Libraries. These thirty copies taken up by readers for dispatch to inter- 
ested friends* within a few weeks of publication, at five shillings would 
reduce the current bill by £7 10s. They would go out not as memberships, 
for these cost The Society money. If the recipients feel they want to join 
as members later, all the better for The Society. Fifty copies of this 
issue, over the first 400 cost only £1 10s., it is the first copies that spend 
money. 


One of our Sister Societies whose Journal in two parts is charged at 
10/- per annum, sent out 220 specimen copies appealing for new Corporate 
Members. Their entire response was the accession of thirty members, 
almost all College Libraries in the U.S.A. 


It would be far better for The Journal to stand more on its own feet, 
and to leave the main burden of new memberships* on the combined 
impetus of Library, Museum, Archives and Genera] Searches as well as 
the response from a crowded audience at The Annual Lecture. 


*The total membership of our Church (1951) is 68,562 Are only about 400 interested 
in Presbyterian History? 


L.W.K. 
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The 20th Anniversary of the death of 


King William Ill. 
T. Woods 


On the 8th March 1702, William Henry of Nassan, Prince 
of Orange and King of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, died at 
Kensington Palace, at the age of fifty-one and after a reign of 
thirteen years. 


Only a fortnight before he had set out from Kensington on 
horseback for a week end at Hampton Court. His favorite 
horse “ Sorrel” stumbled, it was said, over a mole hill and fell 
with his royal rider, who fractured his collar bone. Although a 
brave and fearless warrior, King William was somewhat feeble 
in body, hence this fall shattered his delicate frame. 


He returned almost at once to Kensington Palace and for a 
few days seemed to make progress towards recovery. But while 
resting in the Long Gallery he caught a chill and fever supervening, 
his’ strength diminished and he gradually sank. He knew that 
he had finished the work ordained for him to do, because he 
murmured “ Je tire vers ma fin”. (I draw near my end.) 


Conscious to the last he followed patiently the ministrations 
of Archbishop Tennison and Bishop Burnet, thanked the doctors 
for their attention, and various ministers of State for their long 
and faithful service, then called for his life long friend William 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, but being then unable to speak he 
took his hand and tenderly pressed it to his heart. Immediately 
afterwards he peacefully breathed his last. 


One of the doctors removed a black.ribbon from the King’s 
body, it was attached to a gold ring containing some hair of the 
late Queen Mary, a silent testimony to the affectionate tenderness 
with which he cherished her memory. 


After lying in state for a period at Kensington Palace, he was 
buried-in the tomb where Mary his mother and Mary his wife had 
been laid to rest years before, in the Chapel of Henry VII. in the 
great Abbey at Westminster, in the England that he loved and 
served so well, the country not his own, but whose destiny Provi- 
dence had committed to his charge. 


The death of King William was lamented throughout Europe, 
and tributes to his memory were widespread. 
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Special sermons were preached by the’ Episcopal clergy and 
numerous nonconformist ministers delivered addresses in eulogy. 
Not the least in importance was the address of the Rev. Robert 
Fleming, the minister of Scots Presbyterian Church, Founders 
Hall, Lothbury, City of London. 


Fleming knew the Prince of Orange in Holland, where he was 
ordained by Scottish Divines in 1688 as Pastor of the English 
Protestant Congregation at Leyden. 


To Fleming’s published address was added a “Poem sacred to 
the memory of William III.”, entitled “Fames Mausoleum”, and 
dedicated to the Rev. William Carstares,} the great Scotsman of 
Covenanter stock. 


The Address, strange as it may seem, was dedicated to James 
Douglas, 2nd Duke of Queensberry, an hereditary foe of the 
Covenanters, but he was the first Scotsman to desert James IT. and 
join the Prince of Orange in 1688, causing quite a sensation at the 
time. However, both Carstares and-Douglas were faithful sup- 
porters of King William to the end. 


King William’s faith in God was unmistakable, in all his 
actions he sought Divine guidance and in the hour of victory 
acknowledged the Hand of Providence and expressed thankful- 
ness to the Almighty for the success and his own ‘personal 
preservation. 


In doctrine a Calvinist, in Church government a Presbyterian. 
Although tolerant, his protestantism was never in doubt and he 
was an inspiration to all that was best in Europe. 


tIn 1686 ordained 2nd Pastor of the English Church at Leyden and Chaplain to William 
when Prince of Orange. 


|The above article was accepted several weeks before the lamented death of 
our late Sovereign on 6 February 1952. Ed.] 


Sir Henry Irving - Presbyterian 
A Period Piece 
R. S. Rosson. 


“Touched by the might of Actors’ Art 
Realism’s perfect triumphs come, 
Verses cease to be airy thought 
And sculpture to be dumb”. 


The knighthood of Sir Henry Irving in 1895, the first to a 
member .of the profession, was more than a personal honour. In 
the popular acceptance it redeemed the stage from the stigma 
which rested upon it. Popular opinion attributes this stigma to 
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the puritan cult, but it is worth remembering that the nineteenth 
century puritan was more puritanical than the seventeenth century 
one. Has not one of our ministers written a book to prove that 
Shakespeare himself was a puritan! !) However it be, the 
honour was well deserved for by universal acclaim Irving was in 
the direct succession of the immortals—the two Keans, Kemble, 
Phelps, Garrick, Macready—and Irving himself—whose successor 
is not yet. 


I have called this a period peace because it covers a little known 
period, the first two decades of his life. Born in Keinton-Mande- 
ville, Somerset, February 6th 1838, belonging to a godly Non- 
conformist family, his boyhood was spent in Bristol, a tablet 
marks the house. He considered himself a West Country man 
and Bristol his home. He came to London with his family in boy- 
hood and the letters which follow were written over the next six 
years. 


The first of the letters dated November 1852 is written from 
his, home in Old Broad Street, number 68, and is signed John 
Henry Brodribb. The. boy of 14 had acquired a precocious busi- 
nesslike mode of address through which a certain boyishness 
peeps. In it he speaks of leaving Mr. Paterson’s school to take a 
situation in a large public office. He speaks of having seen the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. His correspondent was a 
Mrs. Wilkins, a friend of his parents living in Warminster who 
was inviting him for his holidays and who mentions that Quick 
the old pony he used to ride is getting very slow. He replies that 
it would be ungrateful to dismiss an old servant from whom he 
had received good service in the past. 


Here is an extract from another authority “ who says Irving 
has always been a remarkable personality. As an invoice clerk in 
Thacker and Co. in Newgate Street he impressed his fellow em- 
ployees no less by his gentlemanliness and amiability and his 
conscientiousness in his work than by the sense of refinement 
which prompted him to institute a little code of rules by which 
each agreed to be subject to a small fine for any disregard of the 
niceties of grammar and propriety of speech. 


In the next letter written two years later from the same ad- 
dress on July 29th 1854 when the boy was sixteen one notes that 
the writer is reading and thinking for himself especially in the 
indication of his religious convictions. He speaks of their church 
connections. His parents attended the congregation at the Weigh 
House in Cheapside “) where Mr. Binney “ had received from 
a few of the young men a very handsome silver inkstand of the 
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value of £60 as a token of their esteem. The congregation at the 
same time had collected a great sum of money for a testimonial 
but at his request had instead devoted it to clearing the debt off the 
new Sunday School building. 


Again to quote his own words :—“My father still goes to Mr. 
Binney’s church but my mother and I attend the Albion Chapel 
(5) London Wall, (Presbyterian). The Rev. Mr. McFarlane“ is 
the minister arid a very superior one he is. He is only twenty-five 
years old but is very clever. He often preached for Mr. Binney, 
(in fact that was where my mother first heard him) and Mr. 
Binney is like a father to him. I have frequently been to his 
residence and he took me a month ago to see several of the prin- 
cipal sights of London such as the Royal Academy, the Polytechnic, 
etcetera. He has since married one of Mr. Binney’s congregation, 
a Deacon’s daughter. who I believe is well calculated for a 
minister’s wife. But I have just received an invitation to visit 
them, when I shall have an opportunity of judging for myself”. 


4 - Again two years later when he was eighteen he wrote on 
February 12th 1856 from the same address to the same corres- 
pondent. In this letter he deals with public questions of the 
period from the religious and the evangelical standpoint, such as 
the opening of public exhibitions, the National Gallery and the 
Crystal Palace on Sundays. He says Dickens’ new work “ Little 
Dorrit ” is written in favour of Sunday opening but Dickens is a 
moralist and nothing else. (How right he was. Dickens was 
Unitarian if anything.) Many M.P.s, literary men and a great 
mass of the population are in favour of it. On the other hand 
petitions from Sunday School Teachers and congregations have 
been signed and sermons and prayers are offered in opposition to 
the opening. Much will depend on the issue. Since I wrote this 
letter the “Sunday Opening Question” has been brought before 
the House and decided in favour of the opposing party by a great 
majority, what a blessing!” His correspondent was evidently 
pressing him to join the Church for he goes on to say :— 


“I have not yet joined our church in London Wall and I do 
not think I shall. Perhaps I don’t attach sufficient importance to 
it (joining). I think it only improves the outward appearance, 
which I dare say strengthens the church in the eyes of men, and 
is therefore beneficial, but the true joining lies in the heart not the 
hands. However it is a solemn step if it is necessary and it re- 
quires mature consideration”. 


In his next letter of August 18th 1856 the youth of eighteen 
makes a decision which he communicates to his parents and 
friends of adopting the stage as his profession. In those days 
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the stage was recruited either from the theatrical families or from 
those who began at the bottom of the ladder. Irving’s choice was 
deliberate and premeditated. With his eyes open he accepted the 
call and after qualifying himself so far as possible, as they say in 
Scotland, it was “ Bundle and go”. He writes to Mrs. Wilkins 


‘of his decision “I have left the office in Newgate Street with thé. 


well wishes of my’ employers who wanted me to remain as did my 
fellow companions there. As regards the profession I have 
chosen I consider it one of the, if not the most, intellectual there 
are. Actors aré created like poets, they are companions of the 
Master Spirits of the Ages. A person may be as moral and good 
in that profession as in any other walk of life: I know there is 
much prejudice against it in our circle of society but that is wear- 
ing off as the world grows older and wiser. I have faith I hope 
and am relying on a Higher Power for assistance from temptation 
and evil. The gentleman, with whom I take lessons in elocution, 
introduced me to the manager of one of the chief provincial 
theatres in Newcastle, who consents to give me a trial in the latter 
part of September. I have accepted it and shall leave London in 
the next month for Tyneside”. 


The last letter is from Edinburgh dated February 23rd 1857. 

“My theatrical career commenced under the name of Henry 
Irving.” on September 29th 1856, at the opening of the Lyceum 
Theatre Sunderland in Durham where I remained until the close 
of the short season and through the kind introduction of our 
Principal Actor I obtained an engagement for first walking gentle- 
man at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh where we opened on the 
9th instant. 


“You will naturally ask how I like the change and briefly then 
—very much. Study is incessant ©), but at the theatre you are 
surrounded by happy and cheerful faces, and at home your mind 
is occupied with'new parts. Actors are independent, intellectual 
good natured, very polite and eccentric. The theatre is a very 
wonderful systematic place, © fines are imposed for misconduct 
and no smoking.or drinking is allowed. My health is excellent— 
I take the best ‘exercise and beverage—walking and water, and 
hear continually’from ‘my dear mother and father.. The devotion 
of parents and the kindness of friends we never know until 
separated” and he signs himself for the first time “ Henry Irving”. 
From thence the theatre absorbed him. 


In a recent B.B.C. talk a devotee, Gordon Craig, suggests that 
in time this absorption wrought a transformation so that apart 
from the outward seeming, Irving was not as other men. He 
walked alone and he walked in a world in which what he saw in 
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nature and especially in human nature were but material for the 
world in which his heart and soul rested, the world of stagecraft. 
Craig calls this “ Irving’s Way”. 


He dominated the British stage for well over a generation, and 
made the Lyceum a temple of the drama. The large sums he 
made on his American tours were put back into the business of 
stagecraft. He was a generous member of the most generous of 
professions. The staff of the-Lyceum adored him. His coll- 
eagues in his company admired him, some of them with a reverence. 
He was trusted throughout the profession and by many beyond 
it as witness Tennyson’s pathetic note in a letter at the production 
of his “ Beckett”. “I trust Irving—He will do me justice”. He 
acted till the end, which came on 14th December 1905 going from 
the stage to his hotel to die. He was cremated and his ashes rest 
in Westminster Abbey. 


NOTES. 


(1) “Was Shakespeare a Puritan” by the Rev. T. Carter, Ph.D., published by Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, London and Edin, 


(2) “These were the Nights” by James Agate. Hutchinson, London. 


(3) The King’s Weigh House, an old Presbyterian foundation then independent in 
a oi rebuilt for Mr. Binney, now in Duke Street where it would be hard to 
classify. 


(4) The Rev. Thomas Binney, the “Patriarch of Non-Conformity” as Dean Stanley 
described him, 


(5) Albion Chapel, London Wall, (now extinct), built about 1815, seating 1,000, costing 
£10,000, a U.P. foundation. The Session Minutes record the admission to mem- 
bership of Mrs. Brodribb in November 1854. 


(6) John McFarlane, B.A., fourth minister of Albion Chapel; He came from the 
congregation of Regent Place, U.P. Glasgow. He was a entuste of Glasgow, a 
student of the U.P. college Ordained by the London Presbytery at Albion Chapel 
on June 26th 1853 continuing till 1863 when he accepted a call to the Old Con- 
gregational Church at Maidenhead preeaiy under Mr. Binney’s influence. 
eu YR “The Annals of the U.P. Church” 1875 Edinburgh, Clark, and notes 
y R.S.R. 


(7) There is a family tradition that although a generation separated them, it was the 
influence of the great Presbyterian Divine, Preacher and Orator that called out 
his serious thought on religion, hence his adoption of his stage name. There was 
a kinship in their vivid and vital personalities. They both dramatised themselves. 
They differed as idealists—one practical and the other impractical 

(8) Wilfred Massey the playwright says Irving appeared in no less than 430 different 
characters in one year in these early days, 


(9) Macready’s Theatre had all the decorum of a church. : 
* “The Days We Knew” by J. B. Booth. Werner. London 1943, my best authority. 
“The Times” says: “Historians will neglect him (Booth) at their peril. 
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Preaching Station at Maidstone 
1947 - 1961 
J. H. Hilton ° 


On 24th April, 1947, a meeting was held in the Church 
Institute, Maidstone with Rev. M. McAra in the Chair, who 
explained that the purpose of the meeting was to see if there was 
a genuine desire for a Presbyterian Cause in the district. It was 
decided at this meeting to have evening services during June and 
July as an experiment. A committee of three was appointed to 
find a meeting place. This proved a very difficult task as any 
place open on a Sunday was already used for a meeting and those 
closed were closed to give the caretaker a rest. Eventually a room 
in the Elms School was procured and services were held each 
Sunday with Supply sent by Presbytery of London South until 
October, when with the appointment of Rev. H. T. Lewis as 
Church Extension Agent, we had someone to guide our growing. 
Besides the services on Sunday evenings, Social evenings were 
held at various houses of members, and these helped greatly the 
fellowship among the congregation. By December the numbers 
had grown sufficiently to sign a Memorial asking the Presbytery 
of London South to grant us the Status of Preaching Station. 
This was done, and it was felt that progress was really being made. 
A Sub-Committee was formed to survey the district of Barming 
with a view to procuring a Site for building our church. 


On May 12th 1948, the first Congregational Meeting was held 
in a room kindly lent by Week Street Congregational Church, as 
the one booked at the Church Institute had been destroyed by fire. 
It was decided, at this meeting, to change our meéting place, as 
numbers were too great for the classroom, and a room being offered 
at the Church Institute for a nominal fee, it was agreed to accept. 
Also about this time it was felt desirable to try to form a Sunday 
School, but as before, the lack of meeting place made the idea 
impracticable and it had to be shelved. In addition, as funds were 
now available, it was decided to procure an organ and Communion 
Plate for ourselves so that we should be independent of others. 


A Women’s Meeting was held on 20th June 1948 and the 
speaker was Mrs. Maclachlan from Crouch Hill Church, as a 
result of her talk a Branch of the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion was formed, which was in the end to prove the most success- 
ful part of our work. Although few in numbers a large amount 
of knitting and sewing was done for the “Aid to China Fund”. 
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A Sub-Committee was set up to arrange Social Evenings, the 
largest of which was one to, celebrate the Semi-Jubilee of Rev. H. 
T. Lewis, when he received a clock. A Sale of Work in 1949 was 
held by the ladies of the Guild, which raised £70 for Church 
Funds. This was a grand effort for a dozen women and proved 
how keen was the interest. 

A Study Circle was formed, and although the discussions were 
thoroughly enjoyed, there was always the feeling that an expert 
among us would have helped them. Mr. Lewis came several times 
and his visits were much appreciated especially when it is realised 
he did not get home to London until well after midnight. In 
1949 a site was obtained in Glebe Lane, Barming and an option 
was taken on it. Unfortunately the Surveyor sent by Presbytery 
gave an adverse report so the option was given up. Later, how- 
ever, when it was realised that there was no other site available, 
the option was taken up again, but the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Authorities decreed that Maidstone is to grow no bigger than 
already allqwed for and that was one of the “ nails in our coffin’’ 
and the option was postponed. 

The next “nail” was the resignation of Rev. H. T. Lewis as 
Extension Agent, and we therefore had to go back to different 
Supply each Sunday with no Pastoral visitation after November 
1949. 

At the 3rd General Business Meeting of the Congregation, Dr. 
A. D. Harcus and Rev. M. McAra gave very encouraging news 
re funds arid grants available for the purchase of a site, and it 
was therefore proposed “To ask Presbytery to set in motion the 
machinery to procure the Site in Glebe Lane’. The reply to this 
was a visit from a Fact Finding Commission which asked lots of 
questions and, on receiving our answers and in the ensuing dis- 
cussion, we were surprised and disappointed to learn that we could 
expect very little financial help from the Presbytery, and it seemed 
that after supporting ourselves for 3 years and having saved £100 
we had not sufficient resources to be able to afford to call a min- 
ister, without whom, it was felt by the majority, the Cause could 
not progress towards a Sanctioned Charge. 

A further meeting of the Congregation was held and many 
were of the opinion that to carry on was “ Flogging a dead horse”, 
but nevertheless the few stalwarts, eight of whom were the original 
members, agreed to carry on and asked that a Rota of serving 
ministers of Presbytery be formed to Supply our pulpit each 
Sunday. This was done and without exception each minister said 
how pleased and agreeably surprised he was to find our little band 
so enthusiastic. All commented on our fine praise. Perhaps, had 
these comments come earlier in our career, I should not be writing 
this account of another unsuccessful attempt to establish the 
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Presbyterian Cause in Maidstone. The few stalwarts had to give 
up, as financially the burden was too great for them to bear, and 
the feeling was borne upon us that our energies could be better 
used in God’s Church in some other already established denomin- 
ation. 

In closing I should like to add that although the Cause did not 
succeed in building up a Church the friendships made have been 
well wo.th any struggle. 

Maidstone owes a deep debt of gratitude to our several 
friends who, by their encouragement, did much to help our little 
band, a few I should like to mention in particular :—Rev. M. 
McAra for his help in the beginning and Rev. R. W. Kidd at the 
end as Conveners of the Church Extension Committee, Rev. T. 
Gilroy as Interim Moderator, Rev. H. T. Lewis for his many visits 
during the week and his services on Sundays. Dr. Harcus, who 
encouraged us when our courage almost failed us. Dr. Niven, 
who gave’such delightful addresses in such beautiful language, and 
in spite of his age came twenty times. Mr. David Main, who in 
our earliest days, came to preach and also to the Study Circle 
meetings and was a great help there. Miss Brittain, B.A., now 
a missionary, for the many fine discourses given, and to all the 
many ministers and lay preachers we say a sincere “Thank you”. 
[Vide Journal vol. ix. No. 3, p.142 for the earlier Church at Maidstone. 
The very elegant Silver Tea Urn presented to Rev. William Harris—“ by 
friends and Congregation of the Presbyterian Church at Maidstone and the 
Nonconformist Ministers on his leaving the town April 27th, 1881”—was 
deposited in our Museum. The earlier Communion Service has not been 
traced, but the Individual Service referred to by Mrs. Hilton is now in use 
at Ramsgate, with an inscription relating to its use at Maidstone. More- 
over the Church Extension Account of Presbytery of London South for 
1951 carries the sum of £64 5s. 7d. as received from Maidstone. This was 


in addition to £25 voted by the Cause the previous year at its Third Annual 
Meeting. Ed.] 


’ 


‘*Sustentation’ 
J. M. Ross, M.A. 


The Assembly of 1951 resolved that the title “Sustentation 
Fund” ‘be changed to “Maintenance of the Ministry Fund”. The 
Ministerial Support Committee in making this proposal gave as 
its reason that “ the original purposes for which the Sustentation 
Fund was instituted covered rather wider ground than that which 
the Committee now considers within its scope”. No doubt it was 
right to change the title, but if reference is made to the history of 
the Fund it will appear that this curious word ‘‘Sustentation” has 
always been used to describe the very thing that the Maintenance 
of the Ministry Fund is now doing. 
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The word “sustentation” was in use a hundred years and more 
ago to mean “maintenance” or “support”. For instance Stephen’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England referred in 1845 to “the 
proper sustentation and payment of licensed curates”, and Raw- 
linson’s Ancient History referred in 1869 to the taxes which a 
certain emperor “imposed on the provinces for the sustentation of 
his enormous court”, 


When the “Ten Years’ Conflict” was drawing to its unhappy 
close, the leaders who were preparing if necessary to set up a 
Free Church of Scotland opened two funds, a Building Fund and 
a Sustentation Fund, the former consisting of donations for the 
initial building of churches, the latter of periodical payments for 
the maintenance of ministerial stipends. To be clear as to the 
distinction between these two funds, let us hear the words of the 
great Dr. Thomas Chalmers, Convener of the Financial Section 
of the Provisional Committee, reporting to the first Free Church 
Assembly in 1843 :— 

ey This, you will remember, is for the Building Fund, except 
in some few instances, which we have most carefully marked, where 
the donations go to what we call the Sustentation Fund, which is 
distinct from the Building Fund; but the general rule is, that the 
donations go to the Building Fund, and the termly payments to the 
Sustentation Fund”.() 

“T know that some are fond of slumping the one of these funds 
with the other; but it is better to keep them separate, for they are 
quite heterogeneous—the one being a mere donation, the other an 
annual subscription”.(2) 


Later in the same Assembly, speaking on the future of “the 
great Central Fund now in. process of formation”, Dr. Chalmers 
said— 

“We may at least proceed on the very common understandinz, that 
its first application will be towards the support of the disestablished 
ministers, and that this support should not go beyond a certain_yearly 
allowance. It is also a very common understanding that the General 
Fund should after this be extended, as the liberalities of the country 


allow. . . . But this additional expenditure should not go to the 
increase: of stipends—it should go to the increase in the number of 
them”. (3) 


Dr. Chalmers’s Fund, then, was a fund “for the sustentation 
of the ministry” and for nothing else. 


Almost immediately the Presbyterian Church in England took 
up the question of following the example of the Free Church of 
Scotland. At the 1844 Synod an overture was presented “anent 
a Sustentation: Fund, out of which weak congregations might be 
aided” ; the Synod adopted the principle, but decided that in pres- 
ent circumstances it was inexpedient to bring the principle into 
operation. Instead, part of the Home Church Fund was ear- 
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marked as a “Supplemental Fund” for supplementing small 
stipends. There continued, however, to be a section of the 
Church that regarded this arrangement as inadequate, and soon a 
special committee was set up to investigate the possibility of set- 
ting up a Central Sustentation Fund. This Committee reported 
to the 1849 Synod that the existing arrangement was “the only 
practicable plan that can be adopted in present circumstances” and 
that “the present regulations are .. . sufficient for the purpose”. 


The matter, howeyer, was not allowed to rest. In 1856 an 
overture came up from the Berwick Presbytery on the Sustenta- 
tion of the Ministry ; whereupon it was resolved “that, with a view 
to elevate the financial position of our Ministry, . . . the whole 
question . . . be referred to the Home Mission Committee, with 
instructions to report to next Synod”. Next year, on the motion 
of the Committee, the following was agreed to :— 


. And farther, the attention of the Synod having been called 
to the importance of providing for the creditable sustentation of the 
Ministry, and deeply sympathising with those of their brethren who 
are struggling with a most inadequate maintainance in several con- 
gregations, agree to appoint the following a Committee of Office- 
bearers and Members of this Church”— 


not to devise a Sustentation Fund on the Free Church model, but— 
“to take the whole matter into their serious consideration”, 


to visit Congregations, if they see cause, to stir them up to their 
duty in this matter, and to devise means to deal with the most 
necessitous cases, and report to next Synod. The Committee 
consisted of twenty laymen and Mr. Ritchie as Convener. Appar- 
ently its appointment was a failure: it did not report to next 
Synod, and was not reappointed. 


In 1864 the Home Church Committee reported that— 


“the stipends . . . in the smaller congregations and in the rural 
districts are still miserably deficient”. 


The Supplemental Fund was able to bring all stipends up to a 
minimum of £100—‘“doubtless, an improvement on the past” but 
still “much too low”. They called for greater effort by “aid- 
receiving” and greater liberality from “aid-giving” congregations, 
in order that the minimum might be progressively raised to £150. 


Eventually the Synod of 1869, having before it overtures from 
five Presbyteries, set up a special Committee to draw up plans for 
a separate Sustentation Fund. The Home Church Committee re- 
gretted that this made it impossible for them to attempt a forward 
movement in respect of their own fund, which they considered an 
adequate system if only supported “with a fair increase of liberal- 
ity”. Meanwhile the special committee, under the joint convener- 
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ship of the Rev. John M. Ross“) and Mr. W. D. Anderson, 
were working at their plan, which they produced in outline to the 
Synod of 1871. It is not necessary to describe the plan in detail 
as it was in essence the same as that still in operation; the main 
difference was that it involved the formation within each con- 
gregation of an association for the support of the fund. The 
plan was proposed after consultation with the Joint Committee 
on Union with the United Presbyterian Church, and was no doubt 
influenced by the practice of that Church, 


The Synod of 1871 reaffirmed the principle, and continued the 
Committee, with instructions to confer with Congregations and 
Presbyteries as to the practical introduction of the scheme. By 
1872 the Committee had visited about half the congregations and 
found the Church as a whole ready to operate the plan; and the 
Synod resolved to bring it into operation. The Fund was there- 
fore set up in 1873 and was at once able to pay an “equal dividend” 
of £150. 


(1) Proceedings, p.51. 
(2) Ibid., p.52. 
(3) Ibid., p 156. 
(4 


~ 


See the 1951 issue of this Journal, Vol IX, p 192, 


(5) Rev. John Miller Ross was at the end of 1872 released from his charge at Ancoats, 
Manchester, to become 1 January 1873 the Secretary of the Sustentation Fund. 
When Synod of 1878 appointed Rev. John Black, first General Secretary, the two 
offices were held to be merged, and Ross’s appointment was terminated. William 
Carruthers, Robert Whyte and others registered their Dissent. Travel'ing with 
Wiliam Blackie the Publishér to Australia, Ross preached the Sustentation gospel 
there and was appointed First Secretary of the Sustentation Fund in New South 
Wales, 1879. This post he held until his retirement and death (1893) after 
acceptable and fruitful years of service. Ed. 


(6) Elder Trinity Hampstead, First Treasurer of the Sustentation Fund 1873. When 
he resigned in 1878 Synod attested his most valuable services, 
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Memorandum to Correspondents 
(Please keep for reference) 


(Reprint of Memorandum drawn up by Mr. W. B. Shaw and authorised 

by Council). 
_ In response to a general request the following suggestions are made for 
the guidance of Congregational Correspondents, but the Council do not 
expect their Correspondent necessarily to adopt and carry them out 
personally. ; 

Assistance might conveniently be obtained from the young people or 
members of the Literary Society of the Congregation to which the Corres- 
pondent is attached. 

In the Society’s archives a folder is kept for every Congregation, and 
= _ Minister, Missionary, Student, Licentiate and Probationer of our 
Church. 

In the case of Congregations, the folder gradually gives place to a dust 
proof case or cases, and into such receptacle are gathered press cuttings, 
memoranda, prints, photographs, memorials and mementos. 

Material is thus accumulated for the use of the historian and for other 
purposes. The co-operation of the Correspondent and his helper or helpers 
is earnestly sought in the building up of these collections. 

Such systematic congregational archives should comprise the following :— 

1. Printed or MSS. history or histories of your Congregation, 

2. Books, pamphlets, tracts or leaflets by your minister or ministers. 

3. Complete sets of the published annual reports and ‘(or) balance sheets 
of your own Church and the maintenance of a file of the same as 
published. 

4. A complete file, as issued, of the local portion of your Congregational 

Magazine. (The other portion should not be sent). 
Photographic records of your buildings etc., including properties that 
may have passed out of the possession of your congregation. Such 
photographs should include : 
a. The Church : near view of the exterior. 
b. The Church: distant view showing position of Church in relation 
to surrounding buildings. 
c. The Church: interior view of the pulpit end. 
d. The Church: interior view of opposite end. 
e. Memorial tablets, windows or other furnishings or fittings con- 
stituting memorials or possessing features of special interest. 
Separate sets of communion and other plate. 
The Manse. 
The Hall and (or) schools—exterior. 
The Hall: general view showing setting amongst surrounding 
buildings. 
j. The Hall: interior views. 
k. Other general property. 
6. Printed programmes, or other mementos of :— 
a. Foundation stone laying. 
b. Church openings and dedications. 
c. Ordinations and (or) inductions. 
d. Other special congregational functions.» : 3 

Correspondents are also requested to advise the Council as to any of the 
following :— 

7. Local remains, or other local historical Presbyterian foundations and 
ministries apart from the succession represented in your own line. 
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These may now be Baptist, Congregational (or Independent), Unitar- 
ian, or Anglican as represented in your Parish Church, our special 
interest covering the period from 1642 to 1662 

Literature on the above: biography, controversy or Church histories. 
Descendants of former Presbyterian ministers who may be _— 
in your locality in order that the records of the ministerial “Fasti” 
biography may be carried farthur. 

10. Old Church Records that may require preservation. 


11. Communion Plate that may have been displaced by other Plate or by 
the adoption of the individual cup. 

12. Communion Plate or Tokens or other property that may have passed 
into other hands. 

Correspondents are reminded that all property in the custody of the 
Society (unless specifically deposited on loan, or on permanent loan), belongs 
to the General Assembly of our Church, 

They are further reminded that the Synod of 1919 officially recognised 
the Society as the suitable custodian of such records and property as are set 
forth in this Memorandum. 

For the purposes embodied in this Memorandum, the Society’s author- 
ised Correspondent is the Hon. Curator and Librarian to whom communica- 
tions should be addressed. 

The Museum, Library and Galleries of the Society may be visited at any 
time by arrangement with the Hon. Curator and Librarian, 

It is the desire of the Council to place the Society’s services and possess- 
ions as fully as possible at the disposal of al] interested in our Church’s 
history and records. 


so 


By authority of the Council. 


[Since this memorandum was drawn up Assembly has from time to time confirmed The 
Society as repository for all Archives of its Congregations which have ceased to be in 


current use. ‘This applies especially to those for which proper space and care cannot 
be provided. L.W.K.] 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In Mr. Shaw’s day—and to a limited extent since—Congregations who 
became Corporate members of The Society, through their Sessions appointed 
a suitable member as Correspondent. To them the Journal was addressed. 
During the War, the late Treasurer (Mr. W. H. Bishop) found it easier to 
collect subscriptions by applying to the Congregational Treasurer direct. 
A number of Congregations are now represented through their Treasurer. 
He is usually a very busy person, and his gifts practical rather than histor- 
ical. This has lost The Society much material, and also many lapsed sub- 
scriptions are due to The Journal still being sent to one who has left his 
Congregation, takes no interest in its historical upkeep, retaining The 
Journal himself and disregarding the reminders sent by our Treasurer! 
Last year London W.1 Post Office reported that not a single copy of The 
Journal was returned to Dead Letter Office as undelivered. 

Sessions are asked to appoint a Correspondent annually and inform us 
of any change in their representative. The Journal should be laid on the 
table at the May Session meeting, mentioned in the Magazine, and made 
available through the Vestry to all members of the Congregation. 

If any reading this are amongst those who have received and retained 
The Journal for the last five years and remitted no subscription, they are 
asked to take the matter seriously to heart. 


L. W. Ketiey, Curator-Archivist. 
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REVIEWS 


Cartwrightiana. Elizabethan Noncomformist Text. Edited by Albert 
Peel and Leland H. Carlson. Published 1951 for The Sir Halley Stewart 
Trust by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. Price twenty-five shillings. 

We welcome the first volume of a series of Elizabethan Noncomformist 
Texts, projected by the late Dr. Albert Peel, intended to print or reprint in 
seven volumes the writings of the English Independents, Robert Harrison, 
Robert Browne, Henry Barrow, John Greenwood and John Penry. This 
volume, entitled Cartwrightiana, containing many of the lesser, writings of 
Thomas Cartwright the Presbyterian, which were found interlocked with 
those of his Independent critics in answer to his, was to be a sort of pre- 
liminary: Dr. Peel, left it in page-proof: Professor Leland H. Carlson of 
Northwestern University has completed it for the press. The Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust has helped the work generously and it is published by Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 

Some of the items in this important volume have never before been in 
print, some had not been identified as Cartwright’s work: the result is that 
we are deeply indebted to our Congregational friends for an increase in our 
knowledge. The major works, of course, are not here reprinted: we must 
look elsewhere for the controversy with Whitgift between 1573 and 1577, 
and for the later posthumously published works. Here we find the odd- 
ments, the unconsidered trifles and very interesting they prove. From the 
period of Cartwright’s residence abroad we are given a reprint of the 
unique copy of the London printings of 1589 and Two very godly and com- 
fortable letters written over into England, which may have been written in 
1571: and An answer unto a letter of Master Harrison’s by Master Cart- 
wright being in Middleborough reprinted from a rare volume of 1585 which 
printed it after the reply to it from Robert Browne. Here, too, will be 
found: a letter written from Warwick in August 1590 in reply to one by 
Anne Stubbe, his brother-in-law’s wife : this (as is her letter) is printed from 
MSS in the British Museum. Two letters from Heidelberg of 1575 and 
1576 to Mrs. D. B: found in the Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS.S are 
printed in extract and from the same source a letter For direction in the study 
of Divinity addressed (to judge by the original in the Library of T.C.D.) 
to Arthur Hildersham is given in full. A letter to Francis Hastings on his 
Christian Treatise with notes of May 1587 is reprinted from the original, 
though already in print in the Historical MS.S Commission Report on 
Hastings MS.S. 

The volume opens with four documents, apparently never published in 
full, dealing with the examination of Cartwright in 1590 on the Oath ex- 
officio meso: these are Whitgift’s interrogatories and Cartwright’s replies : 
a brief statement by Cartwright and the eight other imprisoned ministers of 
their views of the oath, before their case was transferred from the Court 
of High Commission to Star Chamber, followed by a longer treatise on the 
Oath. To many this will prove one of the most interesting sections of the 
collection. As the result of a skilful piece of bibliographical detection, a 
treatise on The Holy Exercise of a True Fast described out of God's word, 
first printed anonymously in 1580, is reprinted as almost certainly Cart- 
wright’s work, a chapter from his Treatise of Christian Religion being 
quoted in support of this reasonable view. Cartwright’s preface to An 

Hospital for the Diseased of 1579 is reprinted with a few examples of the 
medical prescriptions. An address given at his daughter’s betrothal to 
Andrew Wilmer, found among his executor’s papers in a M.S, in the 
Rylands Library, will not increase our respect for Cartwright, but will 
reveal the contemporary opinion as to the place and function of woman. 
In the concluding section of works of doubtful authorship we are given 
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Six Rules to direct ministers in their choice between using and refusing 
the ceremonies of the Church of England, a Psalm and three prayers, and a 
Reproof of Certain Schismatical Persons, which Robert Browne had appar- 
ently copied out preparatory to writing an answer. The arguments in favour 
of regarding these as Cartwright’s work are most interesting. 

It is, of course, a scholarly book intended for scholars, for the editorial 
policy is to reproduce in print verbatim and litteratim the Elizabethan work 
with all its vagaries of spelling and contraction. For the ordinary reader, 
unused either to the pamphlets of the period or to its penmanship, the texts 
here faithfully reproduced appear both curious and misleading: so much 
so that the reader’s sympathy is with the editors of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Report for this easily understood transcript which is 
castigated as having four deviations from the original in one line. Yet the 
editor is well aware that contemporary copies of any given letter differ 
enormously in their spelling: had the documents been written in Latin, it 
would have been the transcriber’s undoubted duty to resolve all the con- 
tractions and expand al] the abbreviations. Moreover the documents here 
printed are not such as would appear ridiculous in modern dress, far from 
it. The Short Catechism (‘A shorte Chatechisme’, of course) printed on 
pp. 159-173 from Ellesmere MS.S 6166 in the Huntington Library—an im- 
perfect printed copy of 1611 is in the McAlpin Collection, another draft is 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and a revised draft was printed 
in 1616 as a supplement to The Treatise of Christian Religion—is a case in 
point: the editor is responsible for Q. and A. (Question and Answer) and 
for any punctuation there may be. The study of this alongside other 
Elizabethan catechisms is recommended, but not made any easier by the 
retention of Cartwright’s orthography. Both pages at an opening are 
headed ‘Cartwrightiana’: reference would be facilitated by using one side 
to indicate the document being reprinted. Yet this is not to say that the 
volume is inadequately indexed: it is well produced and cheap at 25/-. 
When the great book dealing with the Elizabethan settlement and the 
relations with Presbyterians and Congregationalists comes to be written, 
then high on the list of authorities consulted will appear this volume and its 
successors, to which we look forward eagerly. W. G. WaLKer. 


4000 Books on Religion. Publishers’ Circular Ltd. 1952. One Shilling 
and Sixpence from The Bookroom, 134 George Street, W.1. 

This is not so much a selection of “good” books, but rather a complete 
list of all religious books and pamphlets at present in print in England. 
The discriminating reader will find no guide here, but the omnivore who 
wants to read on British Israelism or Swedenborg as well as all the liter- 
ature of Roman Catholics or extreme Protestantism, will find his choices 
here. The whole of the books published in Scotland are not included, the 
publications of The Church of Scotland being omitted, and there are 
omissions of recently published books here in ‘England, perhaps because 
they are already out-of-print. 

The classification is under subjects and there is no Author Index, but for 
the bookbuying public and the Book trade itself, the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of Subjects makes it most useful. Those who are buying Sunday 
School prizes will find a good choice in the ‘Biographies’ section, to which 
Messrs. Pickering & Inglis, Messrs. Marshall Morgan & Scott and Messrs. 
J. Clarke of the Scottish publishers contribute. The heading ‘Ecumenical’ 
is included, but not ‘Free Churches’ or ‘Presbyterian’ for that matter! We 
are glad to see Vol. VII.() of Hew Scott’s ‘Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae’ at 
40/- in the Church History Section, the complete work being available at 
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£9 5s. (Messrs. Oliver & Boyd), also at the low price of 9d. ‘Malaya: What 
of the Church?’ by Francis G. Healey, well known to Presbyterian readers. 
This, an Edinburgh House publication, is obtainable through our Book 
Room, 


(1) This volume contains the sections on the Conara regttions (under Presbyteries) in 
England, the Dominions and Europe. The late haw. contributed material 
on our own Congregations formerly Church of Scotland. 


JMR. & L.W.K. 


A History of Grange Road Presbyterian Church Birkenhead by W. A. 
Morton with Foreword by Rev. Andrew Prentice. Privately printed, 1952. 
8vo. [For the few copies still available (price not yet stated) application 
can be made through your Editor.] 

This is an outstanding example of how perfectly a congregational history 
can be written and produced though in the year of its passing and in an age 
of austerity. The author and the Office Bearers of Grange Road deserve 
congratulation, and the support of a wide circle of readers. 

The volume consisting of 94 pages in ten chapters, has a Frontispiece 
after a Lithograph of 1847 and twenty illustrations in photogravure, of 
which six are its ministers and nine its devoted laymen. It is strongly bound 
in crimson cloth. 

The author describes the story of this United Presbyterian Foundation 
from the opening of the Woodside Preaching station, as an offshoot of 
Mount Pleasant Presbyterian Church in 1838 to the erection of the premises 
on the corner of Grange Road ten years later. Built on the outskirts of the 
growing town, Grange was early swamped by the Docks and Warehouses 
of its industrial growth. So rapid was this development that within twenty 
years she had become the mother of two offshoots (St. Paul’s and Trinity 
Claughton) and had become a down-town Church soon after her Jubilee. 
However under a succession of great preachers in spite of the drawbacks 
of this environment Grange Road continued a live and active congregation 
up to 1925. The membership continued to decline, and those who loved 
Grange Road best decided that she must be transplanted elsewhere. But 
although a ‘For Sale’ board was up for twenty years, no purchaser material- 
ised and the site confined the energy of its people. The second World War 
brought greater difficulties and in 1951 the chapter was closed. 

Mr. ‘Morton follows this outline with chapters on Ministers, Session, 
Congregation, Psalmody and Choir, Societies and Congregational Missions. 
All are good reading and full of cheerful anecdote. The succession of 
Annual Tea Meetings with the aroma of Coffee and the promise of its 
accompaniments seeping up the stairs from below; the newly-appointed 
Manager striding up the aisle after Collection, bag in one hand and hat in 
the other; Dr. Monro Gibson’s complimenting the Choir after service for 
the volume of their sound, when he had escaped a heavy fall of plaster from 
the result of it ! 

The story of this virile Church is well told and Birkenhead of the 
present has an example to follow. The opening lines of the End of the 
Story must end this review. They tell the end of so many another of our 
lost aor and he who runs may read, 

A lady of mature years, brought up in the church, remarked recently 
that if some people had worked as hard to keep the church open as they did 


to close it, we could have carried on. She herself had seldom entered the’ 


church for some time, but that was her church, as it had been for all the 
family of which she was the last; she loved to feel that the church was 
there, and that she was a member of its congregation. But a church needs 
more than moral support to keep its doors open”. L.W.K. 
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The Life and Works of Joseph Hall, 1574—1656. By T. F. Kinloch. 
(Staples Press. 21s.) 


This is a scholarly and important work, evidently the fruit of extensive 
and systematic study. Its style is attractive and easy to read. Its plan is 
unusual: twenty-seven pages are given to a Life (brief but adequate) and 
an appraisal of Hall; a hundred and sixty-five thereafter to corroborating 
and filling in that picture of his character from his voluminous writings. 
It is a fine idea, and is well and carefully carried out. 

Not unnaturally, Mr, Kinloch’s own character is revealed in the process. 
Its outstanding feature is a determination to be judicially fair to Hall; but 
this leads him to an unsympathetic, and therefore almost unfair, estimate. 
His recognition of Hall’s good qualities is inclined to be, if not actually 
grudging, at least cautious. By this slight tendency to become advocatus 
diabolt, however, he rather induces his reader to see more clearly how fine 
a character Hall was. ; 

For instance, he makes much of the fulsomeness of Hall’s dedications. 
This universal heritage from the evil flattery of Elizabeth’s court was well 
nigh as much part of a man as his accent, and as conventional and meaning- 
less as “goodbye” is in our mouths. One of Mr. Kinloch’s most serious 
misunderstandings is his lack of appreciation of the simple, sincere piety 
with which Hall recognises the hand of God in his worldly fortunes. He 
also thinks that Hall had a rather undue estimate of his own importance and 
abilities: perhaps so, but which of us is not thus self-deceived? Hall’s 
abilities were by no means small, and it is unfair to compare his humility to 
that of Uriah Heap. 

When all is said, one must admit that the selection of passages is 
remarkably well done, shewing the varied facets of Hall’s nature, and 
providing a just estimate of his literary eminence. 

As a controversialist, Hall occupied an unexpected prominence for one 
who, after all, was but a light weight. Mr. Kinloch rightly emphasises 
Laud’s domineering influence in the composition of “The Divine Right of 
Episcopacy”: yet several passages in it, which escaped the censorship of 
Laud (or of his chaplain), indicate that Hall was championing an episcopacy 
so mild that, had Charles I. not foolishly forbidden men like Usher to attend 
the Westminster Assembly, it might probably have been accepted by all 
parties. Take one example: “As for rule, if we affect any but fatherly 
and moderate, and such as must necessarily be required for the conservation 
of peace and good order in the Church of God, we do not deprecate a 
censure. ... Those are but frightful frumps and malicious suggestions 
which are cast upon us of a tyrannical pride and lordly domineering over 
our brethren” (Pt.ii, P.58). (Hall’s charitableness must have led to his 
donning «rose-coloured spectacles when he looked at some of his fellow 
bishops). In the Smectymnuan controversy, Hall was far outweighed by 
the learning of the team of divines and the fiery eloquence of Milton on 
behalf of liberty. 

Fortunately Hall was much more than a controversialist, and was 
highly esteemed and much quoted by his Puritan opponents. His “Contem- 
plations” have the best qualities of Matthew Henry without his prolixity ; 
his “Sermons” and his “Satires” attack, with equal vigour but in different 
style, the same vices. He was, as Mr. Kinloch recognises, a master ot 
concise antithetical style; and he knew the a paradoxical nature 
of the Christian faith, Though Mr. Kinloch says that Hall was “never 
completely ingenuous” (which of us is?), he proves that he put his true 
self into his works; and one rises from reading the book with an appreci- 
ation both of the caution of the biographer and of the merit of the 
biographee. 
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The one defect, and it is a really serious one, is the quite inadequate list 
of Hall’s works. They are described under abbreviated titles, not always 
easy to identify; and the list is grossly incomplete, several of which Mr. 
Kinloch treats fully in the text not being even mentioned. Neither in text 
nor in list does he mention the famous “Letter from the Tower”, an im- 
portant revelation of Hall’s humility and sincerity. The basis of the 
detailed chronology is not indicated, which makes it almost valueless. 


Reader's Guide to Books on Religion. (No, 17 in the new series pub- 
lished by the County Libraries Section of the Library Association.) 

This 64-page book-list contains most (but not all) of the important books 
on religion published in this country during the last thirty years. It does 
not include out-of-print books, because most County Libraries have not been 
long in existence. The Guide will thus be of greater use to the general 
reader than to the student of Presbyterian history, who will find here no 
mention of Drysdale or MacPhail or of Cartwright or the Westminster 
Assembly. One can find here Calvin’s “Institutes” and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, because they happen to have been recently reprinted, but no men- 
tion of anything by Luther, Knox, Baxter, Owen, or Rutherford. For the 
same reason there are sermons by Donne, Wesley, and Newman, but none 
by Chalmers or Spurgeon. 

The Guide may, however, prove to be of historical interest in the future 
as showing the kind of books on religion thought to be of importance in the 
middle of the 20th century. There is far’ more emphasis on the life and 
teaching of Jesus than on the doctrines of the Incarnation or the Atonement ; 
biblical criticism is more prominent than theology, and books about the 
various denominations more prominent than either. 

Apart from a substantial section on Mysticism there are more books on 
public than on private prayer, and apparently none at all on asceticism or 
personal discipline ; similarly there are many more books on the Church and 
the Community than on personal Christian ethics. There are only six books 
of sermons, but seven on the art of preaching. The little section of seven 
books on Missions is miserably inadequate, as also that headed “Hymns”, 
but books on comparative religion, religious education, and the general 
philosophy of religion are generously listed. 

J.M.LR. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism by John C. 
Boumer, M.A., B.D. .Dacre Press, 1951. 

A well-written account of this subject from every aspect. The various 
influences which moulded the theory and practice of the Wesleys are 
analysed; among these Presbyterianism has no place. Even their pious 
mother, the daughter of a Presbyterian minister, had decided for the Church 
of England before she brought her sons up. 

There is an interesting chapter on the Lord’s Supper in Scottish Method- 
ism. John Wesley disliked the Presbyterian Communion rite, and insisted 
that his Scottish followers should observe the Sacrament after the Anglican 
manner ; it was only when it became obvious that Scottish Methodism was 
not flourishing that Wesley reluctantly acquiesced in the introduction of 
Scottish ‘practices such as the bringing in of the elements by elders, the 
reading of the Scriptural warrant for the observance of the Sacrament, and 
the reception of the elements by the congregation seated at tables. 

A characteristic outburst by Wesley is contained in a letter of 1789 to 
one of the Scottish leaders :— 

“Session!” “elders!” We Methodists have no such customs, neither 
any of the Churches of God that are under my care. I require pots 
Jonathan Crowther, immediately to disband that session (so-called) 
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at Glasgow. ... We acknowledge only preachers, stewards and 
leaders among us, over whom the assistant in each circuit presides. 
You ought to have kept to the Methodist plan from the first”. 

It is interesting to note that although Wesley differed from the contem- 
porary Dissenters and Scottish Presbyterians in encouraging unconverted 
seekers to come to the Communion as a “converting” as well as a “sealing” 
ordinance, nevertheless Methodism early found it necessary to introduce 
something comparable to the “fencing of the table”; none were to be ad- 
mitted unless they could produce either a class ticket or a note of admission 
signed by the officiating minister. 


[It is a matter for regret that so few of the books published each year by our own 
Ministers and Professors are not as a matter of course sent to us for review. Not 
only would our Library be enriched by their presentation but—in all humility—the 
total output of Presbyterian ministerial authors if recorded here would be a matter 
of pride to our whole denomination. Nor does the Journal lack Reviewers. Ed.] 
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PRESBYTERIANA 
The Emblem of Our Church 


Questions are often addressed to us asking about the meaning 
and origin of this. Our President—asked to write it up—referr- 
ed us to an article written by his father for the 1876 Messenger. 
We reprint the relevant part below. It does not sufficiently em- 
phasise the Dove as in use by The United Presbyterians. A 
visible reminder of this is the front panel of the Highbury Pulpit, 
now in our Museum. The Commonplace Book of Rev. Alexander 
Jeffrey (also in our Collections) and from the blue of the paper, 
and internal evidence is from some publication of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, is taken for our second reprint. 

The Emblem of our Church is in no sense a Coat of Arms, nor 
an official Seal. Perhaps some day our Church will have one 
registered. The Presbyterian Trust has a Seal—if being a Cor- 
poration—and this includes the Book. The Dove and The Bush. 
Perhaps next year someone will send us an account of it and the 
name of the Designer. : 

Reprint A. The Presbyterian Messenger 1 September 1876 
pp.52-55. 


“OUR NEW TITLE PAGE. By William Carruthers Esq., 
F.R.S., &c. 

». . The border is completed by the introduction of a twin design, 
intended to be emblematic of the Church. I am indebted to the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, of Blackburn, for the information that the Burning 
Bush, which is considered the emblem of the Church of Scotland, was 
introduced, without authority, at the end of the 17th century, and has 
come to be generally recognised simply by practice. The use by the 
Presbyterian Church in England of this emblem, placed on the Eng- 
lish heraldic rose, was, we believe, introduced in a similar way by Mr. 
James Watson. This had become so identified with the Church that 
it was introduced as a matter of course into the new cover of The 
Messenger, and it appears alone on the numbers for July and August. 
Some members of the Publications Committee, however, rightly in- 
sisted that we should not even thus indirectly ignore the indigenous 
character of the Church, and appear to imply that we were but a 
Scotch Church in England. It was accordingly resolved to ascertain 
whether the Church of England employed any emblem, when, under 
the guidance of her own clergy, she secured the happy, but unfortun- 
ately short-lived, reformation of government as well as doctrine in the 
days of the first Charles. 

In 1643 the Westminster Assembly was convened by Parliament. 
In 1647 the Presbyterian organisation was secured to the Church by 
Act of Parliament. When the Assembly had completed its Confess- 
ion, Catechisms, and Directory, it continued to sit to examine candi- 
dates for ordination till its dissolution with the Long Parliament in 
1649. The work of licensing ministers was afterwards carried on by 
Cromwell’s Board of Triers, consisting of 38 commissioners, of which 
twenty-nine were ministers and nine laymen. This Board sat at 
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Whitehall, and after examining the candidate, if approved, it granted 
him a written approbation, authorising his admission to his benefice. 
This was authenticated by a seal, which has the Commonwealth em- 
blem of the St. George’s Cross, surrounded by the legend, ‘tHE SEALE 
FOR APPROBATION OF PUBLICK PREACHERS’. Several of these licences 
duly signed and sealed, are extant; I have seen two of them preserved 
in the British Museum. 

The matrix of another seal exists in a private collection, which 
has an open Bible surrounded by a wreath made of two palm leaves, 
and having the legend: ‘THE SEALE FOR APPROBATION OF MINISTERS’. 
No certificate is known to exist with this seal attached; but Mr. H. 
W. Henfrey, author of The Medallic History of Oliver Cromwell, to 
whom I am largely indebted for information, believes that it is the 
work of Thos, Simon, the celebrated engraver of the Mint and of seals 
to the Protector. As it has no indication of civil authority, and was 
not used by Cromwell’s commissioners, I have little doubt it was em- 
ployed by the Westminster Assembly when the divines acted as exam- 
iners of candidates for ordination. If so, it is an emblem which was 
employed by the Church of England when she was Presbyterian, and 
an emblem which our Church, as the descendant and representative 
of the Church of England of that day, is entitled to employ. 

These facts having been considered by the Publications Committee, 
it was decided not to set aside entirely the burning bush, but to place 
alongside of it a copy of the old seal, without, of course, the legend 
as to the approbation of ministers, and using a verse in Peter’s First 
Epistle (ch. 1., v. 25) for the legend, the first part, ‘The Word of the 
Lord endureth for ever’, being inscribed on the open Bible, and the 
remainder, ‘This is the Word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you’, being placed on a riband. This double emblem it is pro- 
posed to use in future in connection with the Preshyterian Church of 
England, as one portion of it has hitherto been used by one of the 
united Churches. The artist has happily carried out this resolution 
of the committee; and by introducing, as was suggested, the emblem 
of the Spirit, he has expressed what must be the desire of every reader 
that, with the help and power of God’s Holy Spirit, our living Church 
may ever hold forth a free gospel to perishing sinners”. 


ie ae 


Reprint B. THE BURNING BUSH. 


“The Piedmontese of the Alpine Valleys had as the symbol and 
seal of their faith ‘a taper burning in a golden candlestick, scattering 
its glorious beams in a sable field of thick darkness’. The Huguenots, 
the adherents of the Reformation in France, had as their emblem and 
stamp, a miniature of Moses’ vision in Midian, viz.: a bramble bush 
in a flaming fire, with the sacred name Jehovah, engraven in its centre, 
and the motto ‘Comburo non consumere’ round its circumference. 
Shortly after the Revolution of 1690, the Scottish Church adopted as 
its type and testimony, the symbol of the Huguenots. Since then 
‘The Burning Bush’ has been accepted, with slight modifications, by 
all the Presbyterian Churches in the Alliance, as the pledge and badge 
of their zealous and undying faith. It was a true type of the vitality 
and tenacity of the ancient Jewish Church through al] its scourgings 
and sufferings. By their defence of their rights and liberties, and by 
their successful resistance of tyranny and oppression, the Reformers 
justified their adoption of it. Are we keeping it glowing with the 
fervour, and green with the strength of our devotion?” 
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East Yorkshire Puritanism 

By the courtesy of Mr. Hugh I. Dunton the typescript of 
Chapter V. of his thesis on East Yorkshire Puritans in the 17th 
Century has been sent to us. This which contains much inform- 
ation of value, is critical and scholarly. It is entitled “Some 
Puritans and Radicals”, and can be consulted here. 


Cartwright 


Rev. S. J. Knox, M.A., B.D., formerly member of our Council, 
now holding an important charge in Dublin sent us last summer 
the typescript of an extremely valuable article on the above. He 
has devoted much research to the life and work of Thomas Cart- 
wright and we are obliged to him for making this available to 
students in our Library. We wish it had been possible to be his 
publishers, but the space occupied by an article recently contributed 
by the late Dr. Peel, made it impossible to give Mr. Knox house 
room. 


Women’s Place in the Church 


“Woman's place in the Church is by the side of man, in the fulness 
of Christian fellowshfp, in equality of Christian privilege—in this 
sense ‘in Christ Jesus is neither male nor female’. We believe that 
here is a point in which woman is even greatly superior to man. She 
has finer and truer instincts, or should we not say, quicker and surer 
intuitions. _« 

1. In their homes, each in the methods which her womanly tact 
suggested, usually so simple and natural that she scarcely knew they 
were methods at all, or thought of them as such. It is truly a great 
work so to keep a house as to make it a home, so to order the life 
within it that it shall be a good place for the seed sown from the 
pulpit to be pondered, and the influences of the pulpit to work their 
silent and deepest and most lasting effects. This is a work which 
none but a woman can do. 

In social intercourse each keeping herself adorned with ‘the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit’, exemplifying in a godly life the 
meekness and gentleness and unworldliness which the pulpit inculcates. 

3. In the Sabbath School, patiently, faithfully and prayerfully 
applying a womanly tact and all womanly attractions to young minds, 
to teach them the pleasant ways of heavenly wisdom and win them to 
walk therein. 

4. In mothers’ meetings, to talk and pray together concerning 
their families, their maternal duties, and maternal] fears and hopes, 
helping and encouraging each other. 

5. In prayer meetings, giving their hearts and voices in prayer 
for those objects for which all pulpit and pastoral labours are done. 

6. In.the proper work of deacons. We have no theoretical ob- 
jection to deaconesses, elected and ordained like deacons to this work. 
But as our form of government does not provide for this, we think 
the object aimed at may be gained by selecting deacons whose wives 
will be helps meet for them in this precious and delicated ministration 
to the saints. 

7. In proper missionary work. There are women providentially 
disengaged from domestic cares, whom God has richly endowed with 
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wisdom, with steady and tempered zeal, with womanly grace and 
womanly tact and womanly courage and fortitude, whom Christian 
men may well support, to give their whole time and strength to miss- 
ionary labour. A Church, which should employ enough such devoted 
sisters of Christ to explore street and alley, to read the Bible and pray 
in squalid homes, to cheer and comfort desponding and suffering 
disciples, to invite those who neglect the sanctuary to her own place 
of worship, every child to her Sabbath school and to lead, who will 
be led, to her pastor or bring her pastor to their homes or bedsides, 
has made most useful expenditure of the funds needed to support 
them 
We need not be anxious to define or describe wcman’s place and 
work. Recognising her feminine nature and neither enticing her nor 
driving her away from its proper exercise, we may best trust it to 
find its own place and way. Let us invite and expect the help of our 
women in all our spheres of duty and usefulness. Men and women 
should be helpers of each other in common spheres, more than labour- 
ers in wholly separate ones”. 
(Weekly Review : 1876). J.F.M. 


[Compare the tenor of this reprint with the article ‘The Time has Come. ”’ 
contributed by Miss K. M. Bell to the Womens Home Church News-Bulletin 
for March 1952 (obtainable from our Book Room). Ed.] 


A Church Extension Note in 1877 


Dr. 


“Scotch Presbyterianism is making considerable progress in 
London. Already there are four clergymen belonging to the body 
who are in receipt of £1000 a year. Church building and church 
extension are in active progress and the outlook is hopeful as well as 
healthy. A new Presbyterian church is in course of construction at 
Crouch End, and the church at Woolwich has recently been altered 
at the expenditure of £4000. There is to be a celebration on Thursday 
at which the chief ministers of the Metropolis will be present. Dr. 
Dykes will preach. I am told the influence of the Church among 
soldiers of the garrison has grown very greatly of late and the de- 
mand for increased accomodation has made alterations necessary. 
Perhaps it may be of interest to your Scottish readers to learn that 
what their forefathers would have called prelacy is creeping into 
Presbyterian worship. In more than one of the Scotch congregations 
something approaching ritual is observed. Not only are the Psalms 
intoned but the Lord’s Prayer is repeated by members in precisely the 
same way as in the English Church”. 

(Quoted in the Weekly Review from the 
Glasgow Herald. 1877.) J.F.M. 


Monro Gibson 


(From the “Chicago Interior” quoted in the “Weekly Review” 22 :5 :1880). 


“Dr. Gibson is going to London. The Second Church will be long 
before they find a man so well adapted to the present emergencies of 
evangelical religion here as he. We are profoundly sorry to lose him. 
The Lordscalled him here, and St. John’s Wood called him away. We 
do not know much about the history of that particular piece of London 
woods, but have a suspicion that it was formerly the private residence 
of Mr. Robin Hood, an archer of repute, whose conscientious scruples 
against having a bad dinner were much more acute than his conscient- 
ious scruples about the manner of obtaining a good one”. 


(Note: Robin Hood in this instance was the Interim Moderator, the Rev. 


Robert Taylor, the genial Minister of St, Andrews, Upper Norwood.) 


J.F.M. 
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Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THe PrespyTer1an 
Historicat Society OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings and 
other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property of 
the Presbyterian Church of. England, the Society acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congregations 
appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to have the 
voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. shall constitute 
the donor a Life-member. The permanent subscription for a 
Congregation, Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Members 
are entitled to the “Journal”. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, and Convener of the Law and 
History Committee shall be ex-officio members. Five to form a 
quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be given 
to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same 
at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at such Annual 
Meeting shall consist of 10 members, 





